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Volume X\ SATURDAY 


THE COLLEGIATE REGISTRAR: HIS 

STATUS AND OPPORTUNITIES! 

In 1916 when the American Assoeiation 
of Collegiate Registrars met at Columbia, 
President Butler reminded us that in the 
statutes of Columbia there is a_ special 
enumeration of administrative officers, and 


that among these is the registrar. He said 


that the registrar was classed with the 
provost, with the dean, the controller and 
the bursar as a major administrative of 


ficer, and he 1s assigned specific duties by 
hese statutes to which other duties appro 
priate to the oftice may, if occasion needs, 
he assigned by the president. He is an 
ofticer, one of a group of men, or men and 


business it is to see that the 


omen, whose 

ork of a university runs smoothly. 

In that same address of welcome, Presi 
dent Butler told us that in the early days 
of the older colleges of America they were 
usually presided over by a minister, for 
almost all of them were closely associated 

th eeclesiastieal organizations. In these 
olleges the early records may be found to 
ve been written in the handwriting of 
these ministers. From the beginning the 


] 


osition of reg@istrar has been professiona 
Later these duties were transferred to a 
fessor, and likewise in some instances 
the duties of the bursar were fulfilled by 
professor. \s the olleves vrew al dl 

the work became too much for one, a cler 
il assistant was provided, but still the 
protessor was responsible for the work. 


} 


Still later it was realized that the fune 


Address at the eleventh meeting of the Amer 


+ 


ican Association of Collegiate Registrars, St 


Louis, Mo., April 25-27, 1922 


tions of a teacher and adminis rative 


heer are distinet eno a} to proy de i sje 


cial person for the administrative work 


who Is not necessal 


desirable, in IN belie rhe ‘ tha > 
registrar shall have had some teaching ex 
perience, io) by it he gains an intimate 
knowledge of the teachers problems and 
this acquaintance is most helpful in ex: 
cuting the tunctions of tl regvistral \ 
registrar should alway e le. hence 
t for no other reaso) 


for him to teach and therefore be eontined 
to certain @lassroom hours Desides th 

the effort in teaching is ditferent from that 
required tor executive work and to trans 


te auiekly from one to the othe Is eX 


ceedingly difficult, and an unreasonable 


tax upon mental energy. 

We know that many of om faculty 0 
leagues look upon ou ork a le 
due, | believe, to their fuilure to app 
the conditions. Recently when a Tunetior 


vhich had been assigned to a registrar was 


distributed among faculty members, one 


nproresso protested avulns eine ealled 


} 


tpon to perform this duty and said, *‘ W1) 


has taken me one hour to look over three 
cases of this clerical work 
if it took one ot his 
to solve three eases, how could e 
pected to have such a task performed b 
clerk, it seemed to d 
fessor that this particular piece o 
vas after all not clerical 

In our colleves and in ersities 
president or chancellor « lirecto } 
ever he may be titled s the chief e 

t i al Cal es f he ‘ 








trustees and the academic laws of the fac 


ilty. A possible organization for a college 


or uMiversity IS a body of trustees or 
members of a corporation led by the 
chief executive or president who also 
leads the academic legislative body, the fa 
ity. Besides these two bodies there may 


be the directors on the side ot the corpora 
but there may also be upon the edu 


cational side a cabinet or 


a staff who may 
nated with the president TO be ot Aas 
ie edu 


sistance to him in administering t) 


cational organization. The president's 
cabinet might have as secretary of the 
treasury, the treasurer, or his representa 


+ 


tive on the campus, the bursar, and as a 


the dean. Vice presidents 


torney-general, 
for certain duties might sit is ecabi 


net. Might 


tary of war, not that he has always t 


upon fh 
not the registrar be the secre 
o be in 
h his various branches to be 


fight, but wit 


there to prevent war and to see that the 
work of the college is carried on smoothly. 
tle should not be a fighter for he must live 


vith his colleagues. In fact, he needs to be 


actful even to the extent of a diplomat. lr 
a war department he certainly would be the 
adjutant general. So long ago as when | 
studied chemistry, I learned that the chem 
ist had a way of making water and oil mix, 
that is, by using a saponifier, and I learned 
that this agent need be nothing more than 
In social needs | suspect sometimes 
The life of the reg 


comfortable if 


soap. 
this must be soft soap. 
istrar will be much more 
he can act as a saponifier. 

It is needless to suggest to you who are 
already registrars that there is hardly a 
place where there is a greater opportunity 
to study human nature than in the regis- 
trar’s office. You have to meet the student, 
the faculty member, the mechanical and 
janitorial staff, besides the parent and the 
visitor 


visitor. You should not avoid the 


but learn to have him leave before he has 
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parked in your office, and you should al 
ways have him leave with a smile. 
The duties of a becom: 


registrar may 


clerical and can be kept so if a registra 
will fail to consider anything else but the 


He will 


see the woo is tor the Trees, 


! detail. soon fail 


iltillment of 


One ean bu 


himself the detail and become so et 

rrossed with the little parts that he w 

soon be in a fog and limit and almost los 

his horizon. (on the othe hana, The 

of a registrar ean hardly be limited. § [1 

( r most as much as he will make 
(he duties of all registrars are not the 


same, vet thev are executive. 


The posit oO! 


is that of an administrator, distinet fron 


which is legislative. 


the 


the faculty, 


ulty makes educational rules at 
determines the requirements for admissio1 
and those for graduation. In an 


that 


organ 


zation we could suggest, these rules 


and requirements could 
the 


his organization. 


properly be ad 


ministered by registrar by 


means 


In an industrial organization the regis 
trar might play the part of a productior 
should 


that 


whenever the president or those delegated 


engineer. In the university he 


have his statistics in such a form 


by him are contemplating expansion, th 
registrar may present the facts of the past 
and give basis for reasonable estimates 


future needs. With an available store o! 


statistics his assistanee should be of th: 


greatest value in a study of a budget. 


So long as university pay remains at 1 


low 


relativel) figure and a registrar is de 
pendent entirely upon the salary for h 
income, there is a temptation to amplif) 
his engaging in outside 


income by inter 


ests. These opportunities outside of the 
college should not be measured wholly by 
their financial reward, for by them a reg 
istrar is broadened and brought into co 
tact with other types of men than the) 
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whom he is associated daily and he 

. 
becomes Tamlli with practices other thar 
the educational operations, He will be re 


paid even without remuneration bv help 
ng in the eivie problems of his commu 
nity and because of these opportunities of 
ontact, his human side will be greatly 
developed. 

My eontact with men on the outside of 
college life has led me to believe that fre 
quently edueational matters are not car 
ried along upon business principles, and 
vet 1 am confident that as colleges and 
universities grow they will become more 


} 


business] 


and more ike, We have In our 
organizations forms of administration 
which would not be permitted in a large 
business organization. We have certain 
duties to perform and some of our facul 
ties, because in the beginning some of the 
members had administrative work, have 
continued to believe it necessary for them 
to share in the administrative work. 

[In a well planned business organization, 
a legislative body corresponding to the 
faculty would merely outline work and 
would have another department left wholly 
indisturbed to accomplish the result. 

If one is in a growing institution, he 
should organize his work so that it ean be 
earried on without him for a considerable 
period of time, so that he can keep ahead 
of the organization to plan for growth and 
to be available to act upon call of the presi 
dent on new duties and for temporary 
need. Further, the organization should be 
formal enough at some particular time to 
he able to be put in black and white so 
that no institution will be dependent upon 
the knowledge of one individual for its 
smooth running. If such is not the case, 
how can a registrar expect wider oppor 
tunities or promotion. Another factor in 


making it possible for an institution to be 


independent of the individual is to have 
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an understudy. In planning a ' 
understudy one should make or contin 


ally have in mind his specifications fo 


such a person. In outlining these specin 
eations he has an excellent opportunity to 
appreciate what his organization is and 


what it needs. An understudy is a prol 
lem, for while preparation in my opinion 
is not of the greatest Importance, person 
ality is. He should undoubtedly be an 
educated person, but his experience, while 
of some importance, is not the greatest 
need. for with experience and without 
patience, he may not long be an unde 
study. 

Aside from the pe sonal contaet with 
other registrars and the friendships that 
have been formed through them, the one 
item which has repeatedly been expressed 
at these conventions and which perhaps 
has been most helpful, has been the em 
phasis placed upon human interests. Cor 
erned as we are with records, statistics 
and more or less routine, the temptation to 
become mechanical is strong. Our greatest 
opportunity is on the human side of ow 
work, that we may help make the unive 
sity run smoothly. 

WaLTeR HuMPHREYS 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

or TECHNOLOGY 


TWO TASKS OF EDUCATION 

WHEN we turn to the task of refashion 
ing the educational process into a means 
for developing intelligence, we are faced 
with a temptation that has so frequently 
brought reformers to grief. If the exist 
ing practice of edueators fails lan entably 
to develop more than a regimentation i 
obsolete ideas and beliefs, let us create 
new set ‘‘nearer to the 
The effect of this substitution is to es 
lish a new pantheon of educational gods 


against which later reformers will in th 


ya 
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turn revolt. Thus the merry game goes on 

and everv movement toward emancipation 

iS compromised and perverted into a 

scheme for perpetuating what is, at the 
oment Satisfy ing. 


The 


frewn W 


path of edueational development is 


ith obsolete panaceas and we ean 


hope TO eS 


ireely ‘ape from contributing 
to the same intellectual refuse heap. For 
even our most rigorous thinking 1s all too 


subtly infeeted with the preconceptions ot 
our ave which. like the unseen eggs of the 


with time into agene 


eS OT 


; 


>» he aware of this danger 


somewhat diminish its 


. , 
norene. DY a sort ot mental prophvlax S 


or which nothing is more effective 


he historical perspective. 


When we consider the fairly recent 


de 
a 


velopment of science or, more partic larly 


of apphed science and engineering, we 


cannot fail to be impressed by its extensive 
activities in what we loosely term, the con- 
trol of nature has been the 
effort to 


hat was a desultory, intermittent oceur- 


This control 
produet of a continuous bring 
renee into the realm of 
he 


ping 


occurrence at need. 
Franklin's kite 


recurring 


movement from 


the 


tap 
irregularly electrical 
energy of a storm, to the ever ready light 
desk. is a the 


spasmodic and fitful to the continuous and 


upon my movement from 
dependable. 

Somewhat the 
At 
man intelligent behavior has made its ap- 
the 
nherited eulture of the day, but, neverthe 


ad 


VV orld or 


task confronts the 


intervals in the history of 


same 


edueator. 


pearance, painfully cireumseribed by 


ess, Within the limits of its activity, 


ressed to the cause and effect 
ie portion thereof which was immediately 
To de 
pendable and steadily functioning activity 
shall 
ve approach such a task and what means 


ill we employ to accomplish it 


coneerned., make intelligence a 


the goal of edueation. But how 


» 
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But first we must make our peace wit 
the psvychometrists whose assertion that 
intelligence is born, not made. we ean 


scarcely deny. But, though we grant then 


contention, we may still maintain that 
native intelligence may be, and is ham} 
ered and thwarted, chiefly by social lite 
and the process of formal school ng, and 


that it is the office of education to assist in 
the emaneipation ol intelligence. 


obtained from a con 


Some help may be 


sideration of the nature of thinking, of 


‘flection leading to intelligent behavio 


which is venerated by difticulties, troubles 


and doubts. When habit and eustom no 
longer suffice to earry us through Lhe 
exigencies of life. we are forced to take 


stock of the situation, to consider its possi 
I 


bilities, to rehearse various responses wit! 

view to discovering a way out of ow 
See Dewey’s recent Huma 
Conduct his earlier How 
We Think for an exposition of this instru 


But 


troubles. 


Nature and and 


mental logic difficulties alone will 


not engender thinking; all too frequently 
which 


Man 


a preearious world since 


they but foster a genial phantasy 


only allays our incertitude. has 


been faeed with 
he first was man, yet only occasionally has 
he made an advance in the solution of his 
perplexities. 

When we inquire into the circumstances 
which attended those advances, the situa 
tion, in the words of Professor Teggart 
(The Processes of History 


appears to be 


thus: 

The conclusions arrived at so fai i ) s 
marized in the statement that finite 1dvar 
has taken place in the past when group, for 
from its habitat, ultimately by a change in « 

te, has been brought into collision with anot 
liffering from it considerabl } t ind 
remained upon the invaded territory 
short, the chang that leads to vivanes 


What, then, is of importan to nun 


mental. 

is that when enforced migratio: tollowed 
collision, and this by the alien oceup of ter 
torv, there ensues as a result o iff 
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king down or subversion of the established 
i systems of the groups involved in tl trug 
J The breakdown of the old and nquestione 
em of ideas, though it ma be felt 4 } 
calamity and personal loss, accomplishes th 
ise of the individual mind from the set forms 
which it has been drilled, and leaves men op 
nit » Dd a | i svysten TX t selves 
rhis new ea-syste v1 ‘ " ' 
d el nts, but it w not b j 
} onsolidated ore t nfrontesc + P 
ig bodies of knowledg bs . nd 
nterpretatio1 eX] t 
Wikel re | naer oy « ' 
i n ! i 5 
1» the ent as ‘ } 2 f 
rroup « f single ir lual } thorit 
! tablished svstem of ideas Chis leas 
» the past, has been o sion t gl t} 
i yr down ¢ | ( 3 iea syst 2 D pr 
g struggles bx n Op} g oups which 
been brought inte nfl . s of t 
intary movements of peoy 
yughout the past, human lvancement has, to 
a marked degree, been dependent upon war Fron 
this circumstance, many investigutors have n 
rred that war is, in itself, a blessing—however 
tly disguised We may see, however, that 
this judgment is based upon observations whi 


have not 


been pressed for enough to elicit a scier 
tific explanation War has been, times without 
number, the antecedent of advance, but in other 
ases, such as the introduction of Buddhism into 
China, the same result has followed upon the ax 


eptance of new ideas without the introductory 


As long. indeed 


rmality of bitter strife g, , as 
we continue to hold tenaciously to customary ideas 
and ways of doing things, s® long must we live 

anticipation of the conflict which this persist 


nce must inevitably induces 
From the above the suggestion stands 
orth that more intelligent behavior has 


‘ppeared fortuitously and fitfully, as elec 


+ 


rical energy is generated and emitted 
rom the clouds. But if the analysis be 
sound, the way is indicated for producing 
ntelligent behavior more consecutively. for 
evidently the process is one we can control 
ind produce at will. We need not, lik 
Klia’s mythical Chinaman, burn down the 
ouse for our roast pig, 1 rack the world 


th misehief-making war, to evoke intelli 


gence and human advance. but we may 
plan our education so that the ideas, con 
ceptions and beliefs, which shackle intelli 
gence, are subject to the same devastating 


effect that war so meagrelv and at such a 


cost brings TO pass We mat ! mriel 
construct an educational “‘equivalent of 
war.’ 

It is one hing to cae st solut mn Tor 
our difficulties; it is anothe o discovel 
the means tor its executior And howevel 
appealingly the new may summon us to 


its support, we still must live and operate 
in a world of established institutions ect 
habits ot hehav or, Dbuttresse The cle 


Systems we would fain destroy 


And vet the situation . ot entirely 
lacking in possibility of change esust as 
the Supreme Court is assumed the othece 
of interpreting the Constitution and | 


thus become an ageneyv for p petuating 
the ideas of the 18th century, so the scho 
and colleges have become thi tulwarks of 
our institutions, the deliberate instruments 
for a social coercion of intelligence. While 
this condition is not peculiar to our times 
the necessity for divoreing the schools from 
this institutional safe-keeping is. perhaps 
more urgent today than ever before The 
world has need of intelligence far bevond 
the possibilities of its oeeurrence. and we 
must insist upon the schools’ undertaking 
the work of ema cipating whatever intelli 
vence exists. As the President of Edin 
burgh University has remarked, ‘‘the his 
tory of human intelligence is a record, not 
so much of the progressive discovery of 
truth, as of our gradual emancipation from 
error.’’ 


The technique of this emaneipation re 


quires some cons deration Too frequently 
it is assumed that men mav be freed fron 
their ideas and beliefs by a process of 
logical refutation. This assumption ig 


nores the nature of ideas and beliefs, as 


disclosed by their orign ko Pa and 


VA 
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SCHOO! 


beliefs are generated by the impact of cir 


cumstances with which we cannot deal; 


they are the attitudes we assume in the 


face of the unmanageable and unknown, 


Wr ch. riven verbal ePXDPresslo! we tise 


to sooth our fears and quiet the doubts of 
They 


which salve our frusta 


ourselves and others are, in brief. 


things we live by, 


} 
+ 


tions. Indeed, they operate like mart 
» us tonie under 


W hile 


pDsvehosis 


I 
Oo Kee] 


music and war erie, 


misery, strain and uncertainty. 


ordinarily we apply the term 


only to certain forms of mental disorder 
with which the individual seeks to neu 
tralize the acid of reality, vet it is only 
our solieitude for the normal or modal 


which blinds us to the fact that our polit 
ical and economic, our social and patriotie, 
ideas and beliefs and our speculative social 


‘science,’’ to say nothing of our ‘‘eul 


ture,’’ are genetically the same. 

To dispel ideas of such a character no 
dialectical skill will sufticee; we must sup 
ply the technique of dealing with the world 
and its difficulties, for want of which the 
individual has recourse to ideas or, failing 
that, we must ‘‘psyehoanalyse’’ the per 
son, so to speak, whose idea systems we 
would disrupt. For such a treatment, we 
must show him the genesis of his ideas and 
of the social conceptions and beliefs, which 
he shares, in specific past situations and 
conditions ; we must point out how his and 
others’ earlier ideas were relinquished, 
not because they were refuted, but because 
they no longer were needed, and we must 
lead him to see that most of his personal 
difficulties and those of society are pro 
duced by these attitudes or ideas, not by 
the effect. Un 


fortunately we have no tested practice or 


real world of cause and 
technique for the process and until such 
has been experimentally developed we can 
make little progress. Something, however, 
ean be done in this direction by exposing 


the institutional factors in social eonduct. 
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DV disclosing the role of ideas In current 
thinking and speculation and a great dea 
ean be accomplished by pointing out how 


so many difficulties and problems are ge 
mythical assumptions and co 
But the 


ceptions. process TO he emploved 


+ ‘ 


Is chiefly that of reeonditioning the t 
havior responses of a person, break 
down established habits and bu lding 


by conditioning, the habit of intellige 


behavior. 


The most formidable obstacle to the 


auguration of such an edueat onal 


cedure is the almost universal desire 


guard the young against a knowledg 


their elders’ ineptitude. To this 


that 


may 
ascribed unformulated wish th 


child be ** 


idiot.’ for we 


a cross between an angel and 


insist upon stunting 


young and budding intelligence with the 
most preposterous ideas about human 
conduct. Wi 


nevertheless 


ture and rules of social 


this is understandable it is, 
deplorable, since, to a world more tha 
sufficiently complex and baffling as it 


our favo) 


we add the impediment of 
superstitions. 


Today we are engaged in a discussion 


adult education which. being divested 


its appealing novelty, appears quite sim} 


to be an enterprise directed to the undo 
of juvenile edueation, that is to 
the 


school industry. 


say, re 


educating products ol tne eXIstil 


This indicates on the p 
of its proponents, a growing suspicion ot 
the the 


mythologies, but melancholy to relate, the 


inadequacy of orthodox schoo! 


propose, in large measure, merely to s 


stitute the more recently invented fa 
tales. 
While it is an 


‘*the heresis of today are the orthodoxie 


historical platitude t 
of tomorrow.’ few realize that. in seek 
to bring the schools up to date with 
latest heresis in ideas and beliefs, they 


but guaranteeing more surely the orthod: 
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sentiments of the future. In the very 1 

ture of things we cannot discover the pass- 
word to a future of final significances 
since futurity implies significances and 
meanings yet to be wrought out by intell- 
mee. The major social difficulties turn, 


¢ 


not so much upon the discovery of new 
facts, as upon the disputed meanings we 
verally ascribe to the already familiar 
TE. Meanings are the consequences ot 
activities and events, which our ideas and 
beliefs, being generated by ignorance 
prejudge in the interests of our deficiences. 
Hlow then ean an edueation, which is a 
preparation for a better future, thrive 
upon the exposition of our compensatory 
idea: 


mo ag 


ain we return to the point that the 
responsibility of education is for the 
emancipation of intelligence from the ideas 
and beliefs we cherish and, on the positive 
side, for the teaching of those meanings 
and significances, those causalities, which 
our selence has experimentally verified. 
‘*Man’s resoureces,’” as Professor Wendell 
T. Bush has remarked, ‘‘are the causalities 
nherent in things. When anything what 
ever is to be accomplished, causalities have 
to be invoked that make no concession to 
vision. That is only to say they can be 
depended upon. To put into operation 
causalities that will generate specific re- 
sults is the aim both of the man who plants 
a potato and of the man who seeks to re- 
form the state. Causality will operate in 
any case, and intelligence will see to it that, 
as Tar as possible, the causalities that oper- 
ate are the causalities of its choice. Only 
then can there be a technique for generat 


ing a chosen future out of a given pres 


To recapitulate, a reform in education 
that is to transcend the pathetie fallacy of 
viewing the present sub species ae ternitatis 


will envisage two tasks: first, the emance! 


pation of intelligence from ideas, concep 


tions and beliefs wi nh, bv 1 ! na 


ture, hamper intelligence in d ng witl 


! 


the real world and, seco the teaching 


of science as the method of ntel] rence 


whose accumulative findings give the only 
promise of a better future. thre 


ter knowledge of its contro 


THE NEED FOR A PROFESSIONAL 
SPIRIT! 


I" sah 1>\ “rl \ th fut 
the teaching protessio hat one mav f 
= ‘ ;, 
l LIMOSsStT anV Cur} mb ot the 7 
mava; es articles dealing with so 
phase ot the teacher’s ealling Most 


‘ ¢ the vreat mass of the nation’s t 1] 
ers It Is tru th: 1 Mnane il proble 
relative to teachers’ salaries must be t 
} + 
but the meeting of this need is only one ste 
in the right direction. Of the steps wl 


will remain, that of greatest 
must be taken within the ranks of the teach 
ers themselves. The greatest need of th 
teaching profession is an actual profession 
of teaching in all that the real sense of th 
word implies. 
Consider for a moment just what 

meant when one speaks of the teaching pre 
fession. In Indiana, for example, a grad 


rh school Can de 


uate of a commissioned h 
come a member of the teaching profession 
in good standing by either of two very eas) 
The graduate, if a girl, and 


methods. 
probably will be a may go to collee 


for one year and, if she does a fair degre 


of work. may be evra) ted an A certificate 


which entitles her to t n th ieme! 
Address before t I hera’ & 
on of tl Ba Ss ( I - 
Association, Oaklar ( } 


importance 


»¢ 


yA 


| 








{ \ = iF ] 
~ ‘ ¢] i 
+ + ] + ‘+ 
atat , il ‘ 
, rif a A eer 
of these methods makes of 
r ol ( the ft ( 
( . yy nt 5 ! ead of one 
( dey n ~ ne stat ul versity. 
phe prot or of historv is a man who has 
! i | loctorate, who has a national 
nutation as a scholar and a write! He 
| aL} s pl cece at the head of his de 
partment by a lone period of study, first in 
titutions of highs earning and then by 
cr uOUS investigation and reading from 
ie dav he left his alma mater until the 
ent he lle Loo Ss a member of the 
hit nrotessi 
It is a curious situation when one co 
templates it Ilere is a girl, fresh from 
high sehool, and the college professor, head 
of his departme) both members in com 
mon of the profession of teaching. Which 
represents the true status of the protession , 
Which is the accepted representative of the 
pr fess oO} 1 the eves of the creat publie ? 
Which one has set the sta dards for e1 
nee to the prof ssion? Which one has 
responsible for the un formly low 
larv that is reeeived by the t acher the 
ountryv ove! Is there, as an actual facet, 


The Centurv Dietionat nes a protes 
sion as ‘‘the ealline or oeceupation whieh 


. + 7 ] . | 
one professes to understand and to follow 


pecifically, a vocation in which a professed 
k owledge of some cle partme! t OL Selence or 
Is used by its pl etieal appleation 

to atfairs of others, eithe n advising 
ding, or teaching them, or in serving 
their interests or welfare in the practice of 


ded on lt. 


ec word implies 


ial knowledge, 


Spec 
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‘y on the part of 


mn the basis of headwork versus handw: 
(‘o) side! I this eonneetion t} e Taet +} 
one of the finest examples of the pre 
sional man, the surgeon, is possessed 
ereater skill with the hand than proba 
any other worker in the world. True, t 
surgeon has need of the trained mind 

; such he is preeminently a headwork 
but the man who, with a knife whos« 

s kee! than the sharpest razor, cuts 
living fles! order to heal the ills of t 
fies] m1 { above all eise D po SeSS a ( 
skilled hand guided and eontrolled by 
tra im | To goa bit furthe te 
matter, let us examine two recog ed 1 
fessions, voeations concerning which t! 
IS I q eST1O as to whether or not t 
may | ‘called professions—! lie \ 

Lhe comimo} ly aecepted per od of stu 
‘ollowed by those preparing ror a lite w 


‘ee years pre-medical and 
ee sien 
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And further along in his address Mr. 
’ + ] ] , . ' . + ost + 
toot pleading for higher standards ot 
trai » for the potential lawyer primarily 
eenuuse the puorie the vreat public Whose 
s ; owe ll are, should reeeive more 
\ st trom t! 4 leval profession 
! F 4 1 ¢ ind 
sh ’ no mmpet oll 4 ] ] 
to mstrt ip 1 work: ’ ned 
S 1 to 1 r ti ( n ( g 
1 ¢o ehit which th 
pro for tl be fit « rs 
but for the administration of t 


Root had been speaking to 


And if Mr. 


an audience of teachers would 


have added : 


No untrained and incompetent ten r is enti 
t : a pre 1 ‘ r t} s 0 vrov Y boys 
nd girls We mus | ehil n 
hav ( onpport t I ( nt 

is of the nation in which we live 


The set of standards to which reference 


has been made is known to the legal pro 
fession as Canons of Ethies. These canons 
professional ethies were adopted by the 
Ameriean 
ual meeting at 
August 27th, 1908. 


Canons is worth quoting in full: 


Association at its 3lst an- 
Seattle, Washington, on 
The Preamble to the 


Bar 


stability of courts and 


In America, where t 


of all departments of government rests upon the 
approval of tl! pret e, 3 } I essen* 
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stration o S 


The eanons close with an Oath of A 
to the Bar. 
light of 


INISSLON 


In the what has been said up 


this point, in what sense may we say the 


is a profession of teaching? From tl 


point of view of the dictionary definiti 
does the average teacher possess ‘‘atta 
ments of special knowledge as distinguish: 


Indeed does the avy 
Is ther 


rrom mere skill ie 
age teacher possess mere skill ? 
training followed | 


ranks 


Is there a reeognized length ot 


reeognized course of 


who wish to enter the 


persons 


teaching? 


) 


We can answer affirmatively 


+» ; +PVC 
training: 


these last 


a certain extent two questi01 


‘ 


Yet in far too many states it is possible 
boys and girls to become teachers by pass 
ing suecessfully a teachers examination f 
which preparation may be made in f1 
four to six weeks. 

Is there a code of ethies, a set of | 
to which an ov 


fessional standards, 


whelming number of teachers have s 
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1 hers believe in and what t 
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s t I} publ s to a vreat 
, snonsih! | = ft} oO « that 
f spends more moi on his hoes 
sp son his ehildren, that he S 
the i who nurses his eattle thar 
tive omal vho nurtures his own flesh 
( This is no vy thouwht. S« 
t the great teacl had nind ft 
sal of conditions wh 1e said to his 
i ( allias ( allias. if Voul TWO SOTIS 
foals or ealves, there would be no dif 
ltv in finding some one to put 01 
hen ve should hire a trainer of horses « 
] mel probably, who would my? 
| perfect them in their own proper \ 
tue and exeellence; but as they are huma 
eings, whom are you thinking of putting 
\ them 
remember the day | resigned from my 
ob as elerk in ‘‘*The Emporium’? in a hit 
mining town in my state in order to 
e the next dav for the State Normal 
School at Chico. My employer, a splendid 
1 + 


ve of business man, tried to Impress me 


th mv foolishness in going into teaching. 


He pointed out to me the possibilities latent 
n the job I was leaving, but my mind was 
and | had 
Who knows but that I might to 
day be part owner of ‘‘The Emporium” 

d able 

I had 
of my former employer was the common 


the train as I 


took 
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to buy gasoline for my 
The attitude 


own car 


heeded his advice? 


attitude at that time. It is only wit 


les are commence 


communit 


few vears that 
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advanced study ust SO 10 ry Thay ( 


pect the stock of the teaching pi . t 
be below par. Teachers must con 1 i 
recognition of the re worth of t] WOrk 
Too many are willing to aceept the actions 
of the farm«e with regar to 5 Hogs as 
the real truth of the value of th service 
nd in such eases the farmer is probably 


tter i vestment . th 


With a recognition of the real worth 


vork of the 


of the teacher must come a ¢o 


responding building up of a sense of group 
consciousness amongst teachers. Phys ins 
are Conscious of the fact that they are a 
part of a creat roup ot we rkers all 
whom are actuated by the same gene! 
ideals. Lawyers have then ha iSS* i 
Tions, Teachers must com nto POSSESS 
of the same feeling of group consciousness 
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( ’ ( OUT We nn the adisadvantaves ec] 
Im with ti fea or |! waces 1} 
snore bkOuUTS 

ry} ’ are el ments , the present situa 
ti no el \\ eh at ( ring to those 

4 , ) ] } ‘ + ’ ; + 
or us who Lil\ nave I processlo a 
, , , , 
I ! ihe t war has awakened the 

, 
whole nation to the pressing need for an 
. , 
juate program of edueation and with 


has come a realization on 
the part of the publie that a program ¢ 
edueatio ; as weak as its teaching foree, 
how fine the equipment or how 
worked out 


And 


come the further realization that to attract 


earefulls the course of study 


may be. with this realization has 


and retain adequately tramed_ teachers 
there must be a salarv seale commensurate 


The 


coming, and eoming soon, when teachers 


h the tramine desired. time is 


Vv 1] no longer he foreed TO vive of their 


meagre salaries. By this I do not 


mean to say that teachers will ever be paid 
an amount entirely commensurate with the 
render. In the 


service the hest teachers 


very nature of the ease this is impossible, 
for the service of the teacher in the highest 
dollars and 


eannot be measured in 


[t will probably always hold true in 


all lines of work in whieh service is the 


keynote that the compensation will be less 


} 


than could be earned by an individual if 


he were equally as suecessful in a voeation 
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t nav for building o 
} lone those | 2 
| ( ( ot] element whie 
0 { ning the teaching 7 
ss ie that a great hos 
livid e deserted ti wales 
i re) orn | eS ot \\ I \ 
. ’ i It im T! i Ti 
& & | too v l l l l l 0) ~( ’ ls 
t oF this e try ] be 
hy Sno to teach. But over agains 
S | would ask you TO pla 
et tha the La t body ot 7 eners |! 
d ted and that a vast majority ¢ 
the OOIs f t] nation @at a oOo tl 
vular pro ms through the most « 
period in the history of American edue 
tion. It is hopeful to think in terms of t} 
reless lovaltv of those who are teach 
heeause thev feel and know the immeasur 
ble results for good which come from our 
publ schools Nothing ean swerve then 
from the deepseated eonvietion that tl 
work is necessary if this nation Is to co 
tinue. No mere matter of material reward 


‘termines whether or not they will rema 
of the 


When the whole body of teachers is imbued 


at the helm Ameriea of tomorrow 
with the ideals which have kept these loy 
men and women at their post, then we ma} 
sav truly that we are members of a ] 
fession. 


Thus far I 


constructive platform on 


have not eo 


of teachers may take a stand. I) 


} + 


wish to 


fess Ol} 


this paper I suggest 


coneluding 
what seems to me should be the type of 
ought to 


hody of teachers in arriving at a true pro 


platform that vuide the great 


teaching. I believe that accept 


1@SS ion of 


nee of some such set of standards as I am 


about to present would be the first step 
meeting the greatest need of the teachin 
yrofession 

I have chosen to organize these tentat 
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ssion which « he discussed 
s ¢ and lol] rs. t] more or! less 
. phases. Second, I have en 
Creed those phases of the pro 
$s re idealist nature. They 
S 1 in all humility 
ANDAI Hil ( | 
PRO! ) 
1 | eo ‘ tha t i 
T } a Ss phases Of t! 
em wh h sho ld 1) pproached 
] } » 4 » h] 
moremMs such a i! prop l ~ 
’ , 
0 teacl ! rurai S@nool aS ais 
ruished from ts ning ! al urba 
rm , 
) ihe time has passed when the rura 
ean be considered a place in which 
rsons desiring to teach in eity schools 
heir apprenticeship. Nor ean we 
7 > ¢ , 
niger consider a period of teaching in a 
try school as adequate apprentice 
x for service in schools organized to 
‘t the eonditions of city life. The de 
. £ +h ¢ 1 far — 
! s OF the situation Cail for separate 


1 distinet courses in training which aim 


} 
| 


» meet the problems of rural teaching, ele 


mentarv school teaching under urban con 


ons, secondary edueation, administ: 
ion, supervision, and all 


ems of the field of ed ication, which are 


listinetive in character. 


”. The elements entering into the prob 


lem of elementary edueation are so com 
plex and the necessity for efficiently meet 


ing these problems so evident that a course 


of training which will adequately prepare 
for service should be at least four years 
th beyond graduation from high school. 
Such a course should lead to a degree with 
a major in the particular phase of elemen 


ry education in which the potential teach 


ers desire oO specilailZze. 


3. It is recognized that training for 


Is 





to that required o 


These qualtfieation 


field of edueation fo , oe ch the 


to be preparn 





i f rie ( Ihe ‘ eomes i 
e pime of a teache how 
( no longer } ie 
may no lone © Salad tha 
experien results in measurably 
ut iching power. It is probably sat 
say that this point is reached at the e d 
, 4 l + 
[wo vears Rational poliey ln this ma 
ri ‘ lar ; 

ivi the pl Cipte Of Salary inerease 
ict provides tor definite advance | 
two ve 's 0 ly Ol the bas s of experienc: as 
t successful teaelhe Kurther inerease in 

| Fr - 
Olid t (1C Te nhined On one of the 
( Dases dvaneed study in an ap 
} I t (i! ( t} i a SUmMM SEN 
, : . 
0 oro eave OL absence: ey denee ot ad 
nT study pursued while teaching. either 


! hie ITOriousSs al ticles publ shed. SClel tifle 
\Vé tivations earried through, or note 


publ ¢’ 


fin during Vacation or 


service performed ; or travel 
on leave of 
absence which actually adds to the teaching 
equipment of the individual econeerned. An 
adequate living 


Wave to start 


~ ipposed, 


PROFESSION 


I believe in the government under 


t thi 


which 


live 


; 
l am privileged to 


that only in a 


Democracy can men and women reach their 


hiehest development as dividuals. To 
this end I shall practice in and out of the 
school under all conditions the principles 


of Democracy. I aeceept as a fundamental 
corollary of Democracy universal edueation 
uid universal responsibility and shall al 
ways teach from this underlying point of 
View, 

‘*T believe in the publie school as the 
foremost institution making for the unifi 
cation of our country and the improvement 
of society. I believe in a complete and un- 


broken 


from the earliest age to and through the 


system of public education, free 
university, free and open equally to every 
child of the state.’”! 





( ( OT TO ( rs lo Tis na | will 
st e to bring to him all that is good and 
be ful and true, to ineuleate n 
} } ‘ } 
l¢ iis { * a COUS! ~ ana all eas had 
+) } | VW 1] trv ne ‘ to torget tl] t « 
hild is an ind aula eparate idl 
:, ~ 
from | othe divi ls in the world, 
+ } + 
I mv du as a teaehe! s.tTo provide 
} ‘ l } } 
i! CS opportu \ ( his all rou i <« 
ry? + + tha hat ha nat “ag 
Opmel i4) Lile end Thi iit ma real 
purpose for whieh God has placed ] 
here on earth. 
™ 
| believe in mv fellow teachers as he 
' ; 
possessed of at least the same ideals as | 
n havn yr chosen to follow tea h Yr as 
life work. I shall study diligently tl 


methods of mv fellow-workers and s 


eagerly accept of their 


advice and eritieis 
But because my profe ssin 1s dear to me | 
shall labor unceasingly to eliminate fron 
the ranks of teachers all those whom I k 


To he 


of molding 


immoral and unfit for the privilege 


the lives of the next generatio 
I belie. t? in the Tea professio 


in which man 


- 
— 
- 


the most worth-while ae 


I see the teacher as a moldet 


engage. 


of souls. a m: 


Can 
iker of men, a co-worker wit 
to pass of the Kingdom 


I will be loyal to my 


jealous of its standards, and 


God in the bringing 
of Hleaven on Earth. 


profession, 


indefatigable in my attempts to give 


rightful recognition in the minds of 
never forgetting that that recognition w 
only come when the men and women who 
make the teaching profession are worthy 
of it, and I accept this fact as the challenge 
to the great body of teachers which must 
be met. 
Epwin A. Le! 
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DUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SIDENT M AREY THOMAS HONORED 
Miss M. ¢ y THOMAS. who Jur ‘ 
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Her exit to from the halls that 
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rdadre ( ng president Miss 
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} s nh close ( } t! the Tut t tl 
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path vith voutl voung students ear re 
a ke their highest tellect 1 efforts 
must be discovered a pl n of cooperation 
tween college faculties ind = thes motoring 
s ting, dancing, incredibly efficient students, so 
rer for life, so gav, so self confident, and so 
ke what their professors were at their age 
PENDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION FOR 


IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 
A vigorous attack upon the Johnson bill 
pending in the United States House ot Repre 
ntatives (H.R.10860) on the ground that it 
“contains provisions | ighly detrimental to edu- 
cational supervision” has been made by the 
Interstate Council of Immigrant Edueation, 
composed of most ot the state directors of 
Americanization work. The statement issued 


executive committee of tl 


i¢ ecounel say 
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In addition to the general 
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on T Le3 Schoo +O i ro t | \\ 
Light conditions in most schools were t to ; hou nig 
. —_ : : Kaup, a neighbor of Sev . 
poor. In 16 per eent. ot the sehools the m a 
. . ' mateiv $oU, ’ Nau tted rs 
students were seated tacing the wht, and thei 
ted thousands in 1 fo . of - i 
5s were under a constant stral ‘ 
i eon Tet lso fou 1 if 2c F — : 
iis ( ere oO Roth Bit ; K 
idaptatiolr } ne « ‘- ol ‘ 0 eonen p } Rit t 
. ‘ ‘ rr 
Hlems ¢ ! al lite i ittention, charges invo g 1 « 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


nom it Boston Unive rer) er 
IIa i Ippo tment is i! rr ) 
ot e¢ ! ( nal tuto I é ( ) 


M Holvoke College a ed for England 
lor \ Prote or Bertha Haven Putt 
Professor Fost will be e represe? ‘ 


Crow, prot or oj; pol 1 eal 
\ppleton, W ir 
George 


summe? +c; ool ol 


been appointed lee 


iver on English law at the Harvard Law 
~ hool t¢ lie <eeond halt ot the vea ] 29) 3. 
Sabbatical leave of absenee has been granted 


R. B. Merriman for the first 


year, and to Professor F. J. Turner 


for the seeond half. Thurman L. Hood has 
: 


++ 


ee! reappointed secretary ot the committee on 


the use of English bv students. 
THe Board of Director of the Moravian 


Preparatory School of Bethlehem, 


vania, which was founded in 


the Reverend Robert H. Brennecke 


’ e ’ A 


Lanea er, Penr l ania, as 1p ntendent 
eceed Dr. ( s H. Roming 

P M ( i. 2 \ et 

es Practi \ ) l ( ( 

r ( { é , rece 
( ‘ | (rt 1) lex 
‘ B ‘ 

Mr. Jawes B. StLuivan, prineiy H 
Ac r ( e SND ne, ( } " ¢ ppo 
‘ ‘ n edueation in e Tea { 
le of George Washington | ( 

| | ni bye ot ( Univ 

‘ I I i t 
enti onor of Professor I G. Bo 
\ ) i\ y irk 0 Ol! it 
1] 

Dr. M. G. Liuoyp, of Wa ngior ( 

e Sal el | on of e Umite slate I 
) as nanare at ? erected ( wmoure 
directors of the Eve yht Conserval n Co 
of America Dr. Llovd will take part in 
ha ft) l Ve! nt to ( Co t l 11 WW ( 
has been irted by the coun This me 
ment, s planned, will be earried into 
choo] I nau es ¢ ( y! lo 
Ligert, lee 1 commissioner ol e Oo! ! 
Prot suo | omas ) Wood ot Co im i 
ve v, are leading e « Sade lo ect 
VISIO which the American Engine ng 


UNIVERSITIES and colleges of Maryland 
Marviand Braneh of the Americar 
Association of 
Hillegeist of the 


Collegiate ars. 
University of Maryland 
preside nt of the branch. 

CATHARINE J. Burke, of Chieago, a_ blin 
tudent, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at Ba 


nard College this month. 


The trustees of the Prentiss Normal a1 
Industrial Institute have accepted the offer 


the Mississippi State Department of Edueat:or 
to make the institution a county teac ers’ 
ing school. This means assistance in pavi! 


economics and vocation: 
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fh t t rea ( i 
wn, Me.. on September 27, supp ¢ were presented by Dr. W. H. S. D 
» ; 
, ' ; ot the ques , “Resolv ‘ ‘ preside r huture (‘oll | p p 
eral cancellation of inter-allied debts nec docte Oo iW is ¢O rr P Vi Hk«© 
>a peace! il st iemel \\ pent ot Hy ) ‘ ‘ » 
‘ | 
and educational wo Ni \ 
= an address at the Millersville State No 
‘ ry ‘ . Vf 
” tile rraduates were vo i \i 
School on June 7. Dr. Thomas E. Finegar 
) J. H. Letsor H ! 
pe niendel Oo publ T ) ) } 
. ] ’ 
a iD KE New \ mK, i \I } { i ) 
i? ‘ ned pian tor mm ! e! 
. ; ; e DPD ; ] 
, ) 4 éé W ‘ Ol rrotle wor Jacon ty } 
e4 ation and deciared that il wu ave 
; ‘ , ' : the New Jerse Experiment S is ( 
( ipport ot the 460,000 teachers ot the ute 
| one oft ‘ mst torward steps 
‘ a ms ! ’ t P be \ i \ 
‘ is ike! I ‘ Lion ] \ t X 
1) ie conte ro ‘ ‘ ) 
en » put « house n ordel 
nve wie! ! v ‘ . 
i! | “Ih! Coll ite 
i lt It Dy in D ila ' eCeOU n of " ‘ 
select n nm Lrie HO N 4 , 
itit Coley 
S vial \ ne, ¢ e 
‘ ry Lloboke N ir B 
a ' rit oO psychology and eaueation il 


rig ity ( eu ! Co 
‘) Protess Sunn nam Wil ! 
reinst é ‘ \\ | ‘ ( 
e signature o artick 
Plam Nom ehsen, eit ( ( (re il 
\ 4 i) ] wr) | } ry ly ; 
\ O.000 pup \ " if ier ire Hobo ‘ H gh School, Ww ) ‘ 
‘ mer " ind iInlo nig schools of New out a ‘ rine vy KF ) i 7 Hi 
. ‘ p i . ‘ - t pine 
‘ mont mone ft ' } } 
( n \ yng ‘ V ) ken boa D) hey 4 ecter i \ 
4 ] . . mr! t 
| } ) i? TI] who ( eor 





ont uniol o ‘ On cou ‘ r) wo 1021 o date Oy wy pte berry } | m0, ‘ \\ 
| have been enabied the rapia marred » | ‘N ry Nor ‘ ‘ ~ 7% ‘ 
. , . t; Ly é } ; 
( ‘ classe ) iv i ea | lette oO John | Le ecre 
> 
Classes, ¥ ow have 13,643 pupils, are a Hoboken board, extending her leave « ‘ 
‘ ft 40 of the iInlo rh schoo until January 31, 1021 S he ‘ ‘ ‘ 
‘ Bovs and gris who e made excel husband to i hone Ol n Gi 
4} , " 
ecors ! rhe ower grades n other . ols Decem i re irre La 
a iTY ’ | t ‘ ? i | ‘ 
‘ eligip ) ‘ n ) ) ‘ ) , ‘ irriage ad a tic ate 
I eT ( 1 i I period o ‘ Vice i té ‘ } , 
‘ Tt) ’ ' | ’ ‘ ‘ 
i corporation c¢o insel ot New Yo } ( t21€T) cit ‘ prov . a 
I 
as been requested by the High School Teac Manual declaring marriage to ¢ eache 
, ! riod t ry ws eo ’ . 
ers) Association to hold a public hearing upon period of service was \ 
{ 
a lest on eferred to him hy ; ‘ Tea ie! aires con avyveti ) ol ~ 
7 1 ] , 1 
, > rs ‘ ] } +. A ’ ; j 
‘ ‘ en Board a oO whnelber disadillllLy re tie ‘ Passe " 
ci os : ‘ | 
quirements should be limited only to chron No studen hall ereatte) ny +? 
Cais and not inelude acute cases e associa demie decree trom the Ve t ‘ é ) 
n dee} } e rt the n t) n the R ac , ’ 
on decided oO uppo! i¢ nol yin © itt accor: iv” 0 a resolu ) na er | ; 
. ) 
nent Board which voted against referring the Board ot Trustees, ni ‘ 
qu stion to the corporat on Couns¢ on the completes it least a . p 
ound that the law provided for both chron Co! m ot the te s ‘ 
nad acute Cases . ‘ 
. . \M i iUU cy iit + €O 
] ; ; ‘ ] , , ‘ ; 
Lili first class to graduate trom the Yew ieges and sChools ave irrive i | avewood 
y ‘ + ‘ - 47 } ] + ‘+ - , . ; 
JT SE ( oliege tor Wor en, ol Whi) ] ADT Al enal, Md... Oo valvenda Caup ) t kk 
5 1) . ++ , ’ TT, , , , 
Mabel Douglas dean, numbering 42 m«é ve Office ira ig ¢ é 
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' I he ‘ ; I ane 
ja f ‘ry 7 ! ‘ ) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
' e, Aliwe Bache Gould toa ent ‘ 
‘ ’ \ ‘ ) rhe el ‘ ( I ( lle. lite 
‘ () i bore ng V } \ 
\ ew D. White’ ( { 
Wa) \uster } ( p - 
ca (the ‘ ‘ j 
A 108 
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” ‘ \ J I> ‘ner | / | 
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\\ | i } KB rho ¢ ~ 
[76-8 
i \ The Tle s oOo 
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i l ! deem ny ( ip ee . 
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4 ! Cag we i neip to develop i 
ic 
’ Drive ivoralhle oO mo ‘ | 
| eepin I ‘ ( pare ‘ 
t «> 
) ( yy ol ( é i ' 
é 4* 
i “ft neo ‘ mun t t 
‘ \ 
ote Oo 
H. 6. G |: 
( T VER \ 26-3 
THE NORMAL CURVE AND THE DISTRIBU \ 6 
TION OF INTELLIGENCE RATINGS 
\ Margaret Cobb pointed out in th ou . 
nal August 27, 1921) what she ealled “a tm 
imental fallac in article by J. Herbe . 
| ith \p ', LO21) ! “\ ( ‘ . @ S 
0 t a ] hy by {7] school ant Co a 
ee naent not only represen the upyp Te) \ nour | 1a ( rite enche 
oO } e eurve of dist bution but that 1 ow m ! tive how i ( ‘ ] 
i ’ ite sha p \ irom t es oO ‘ ( 0 ‘ iv 
Miss Cobb offs é eons ] ve ( Miss Cobb eort h ‘ hese " 
ol ‘ ) ot i theore distributio eem 10 €0o I; ‘ ‘ ‘ prope | 
\p opo ol M Col } po 0 mn 
t eorected som da a He comp ( Ln ( L t ‘ 
L \ é same eontinuous nrelligence mendou avat cre ou 
\J ‘ Vien | \i we) ) ) ciie T ( ‘ 
i Nn o le om ¢ lhe crt ‘ ne ‘Se ? 
) ed a rolliow 1 in ¢ ev ul ene a ‘ cis 
hA¢ tel LP ISU, 393, 38Sv 71, 388, 352 F T a ) , P | 
‘ é nd 1.0350 vy ol] an 4 0 } ng 
¢ 











ol }) ( i it il 0 i ( t ) igh 4 \\ i lu i 
nnerel Obs lie Oo * deve p lel ot such a \ eveu 
sli ) i | ‘ moO I ! 0 e n no al 
(TARR { \1 S ruure ib i | opviou " 
oC “se 0o or i ‘ o> i \ ssipp \ ima ane {7e¢0 
CLEV O10 0 while Maine, New H pshire a 
\e it are north Bu 1e question is no 
ale cies ! re spec » The 0 é ile 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND | 
STATISTICS ie ain. |: Wises shies dein acto: tee aialn 
Sf LLONAL DIFFERENCES AS SHOWN BY on parlance, either north or soutl rol 
\DEMIC RATINGS AND ARMY TESTS nose of this studv. has been deeide: 





rificant i pret vt ‘ nem I nor nee i ougi ere 
} } 

’ , epurate ( on nevroe lent ehool 
eyo i ! ol } soutt rn »t i or} iv vole " e CO ‘ ponding choo 
' ‘ il 

pik mi Y h i ‘ \ t rine Howeve i 
4 nl ? ' ] 
( © ¢ if i ( Lit vu ack ) 
» +} wf I " , 
t vraduates o cack as om each 
’ +} ‘ ‘ 
: NLOWLD iD t ) neiuain 
. pre Go ‘ , 
j ‘ (reorerlia, Ala vil i, bexa . | 0 da, Soutl al 
( iT 3 s en - 
} { ‘ Nort Carolina Live north, ne dingy Massa 
i lit ileu y + i 
he uortl ners het } } sho more ~¢ ( onnec eut, New York, New Jerse 
uergy i nproving lu Ie 1 sout rners Pennsvivania, lowa, Colorado and Ohio; bo 
’ ! e kind Ellworth Huntington, ¢ ‘ der states, including Delaware, Marvland, D 
, i ¢ ate | ly ct I Columbia and \ ssoul 
hese quotatiol t nile iv presen kor ver obvious reasons, the two se 
viter’s nterest n ciscove ny, DY Turtue! data. the academic and the (rmv tests, will he 
investigation, wihetlhe thev were true in all considered separately The academic reeord 
cases and under all circumstances trom the academy seleeted tor comparison wet 

With this purpose in view, the record eard the first marks given in English and in mat 
ri 116 wa | tes 1 the H " Ly a) t ' tral +} ty } , Wes “o f 

i di vraduale ol the oward niversif\ natics studied in the Treshman vear, since 
\cademy were examined, 58 from the north and was required work and was based, to some 
an equal number from the south. This sehool extent, on work done previous to the student 
bas now passed out otf existen but Was, admission to Howard It was felt that thes 
during its lite-time, a first class high school marks would show the result of traiming rathe 
with certificate privileges at Williams, Dart than original nature since the previous training 
mouth, Cornell, Oberlin and many other col ad not been the same for all the students | 
lege Its passing mark was 70. In addition addition, the final marks in English IV ar 

» the academy, eco ds, OO ecord eards, LOU nathematies I\ were taken. as these studi 
from each section, of graduates of the Colleg were pursued by practically all students 
ot Arts and Sx ence and ot the Teac her Col 7 e same marks were taken nm the eolleges W 
leve were examined rT} ese college were, al he exeeption ot mathematies Ty. Eeonomi 
that time, a part oi Howard University These va ibstituted tor this study sinee mor 
ieademie records were supplemented by 220 dents had records in it than in the mathe 
records made I the (rm) lest 1 Howart maties lr ill Cuseé the marks were given ! 
University studen , OL Doth sexes, 110 trom he same teachers to hoth sections, based 
rch section Qne hundred and eventy I \ k done in the same elasses under ider 
these tests were given during the war, the conditions It was felt that a difference 
remainder in 1922 rhe writer realizes that these marks would indicate a_ difference 
the number of reeords examined is not enoug original nature since the environment was t! 

‘ant dogmatic conelusions. The study i same for all. However, the academy and t 














mparison of English I 


‘ rt mately 
? ’ 
‘ ! Cul ) ? 
t I is no he ime 
‘ ) ) ‘ eadem\ 
] ti . 
= if ( no erence iM WN 
‘ t er i rT ? 
The acade ecords in Eng 
‘ i! he sou ) 52 ive 
t re ? 70 
s i en ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a é ive re 4.7 to ‘ 
sf erage 7( Kine } 
4 er lt ae in ave 
‘ ’ ! 1 ino av in ave 
Ma em 1\ Show oO é 0 
io ‘ reo St) to the no 
ms 
ied t ive acre io 
] +} ] 
ne Enel . vith Eng 1\ 


as to be almost negligible 


with Englisl 


he tollowing result 
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Averag Median Averag 
wa O | } | -q * 
-Q _ 
RO N 
ia eel om the above that there 
v no difference between the sections, 
n respeet to training or original nature 
irther study of academy graduates na 
if southern, border and northern states, 
about the same results 
Sy it] Bo +} 
; \f Ml 
a s 7 if 
[\ 75 
college graduates were compared in the 
vav with the following results: 
\ | Y ig 
rungs | 74 i2 
| Mathematics 70) 
7 English I\ i 4 
s Economics ba 79 
every case, except the median to he 
n economics, the northern group is 
ahead This difference, however, 1s s 


L\ 


;* ; 

~ hy ri i 
whi t o ne ile i ‘ 

e etter oO! orig nal t ‘ 

I he study had terminate ‘ 

udyv oO wade! ‘ iling é rT 

ive peen a 4 na " 
| ximatet ( i ruc I " ) 

e not il mull Bu | ‘ 

ie of ne cord raiie I ie irmy é be 
hy 4) coll ory tuck 110 P ™ 
ot the ceountrs Ko é - ‘ ‘ 

ene est “ Li¢ ‘ oO ) | 
dillerence pre ‘ Vict il b é ’ 
ence n intelligence i ‘ 
Army tests An arrangeme! { 
according to the grading ot the \ . a t 


ted by Yoakum and 


Dor 


ame diserepaney 


Grade A, 135-212 ! 24 
Grade B, 105-134 44) 

Grade C, 75-104 

Grade C, 45-74 


The write Tree » conte ha i recom i 
on between the daditterent find 4 ‘ 
and a solution otf the problem ol sectional al 
ferences in mentality great However, the fol 
lowing solution is offered tor what wo 
It looks as I the iwo ser ol data ao no 
neasure the same ng 1 view eng 
ened ny 1 review of! ‘ ine “ Lilt 


of the 


picked officers, privates, men b 
+ + | ; a 
ind incompetents In other wor ange 
rroup of young men were sorted Oo] ( 
positions requ ng varying degre tT execu ‘ 
ability. It is for exactly 3 p 1 " 
yusiness firms are using the Ar 
So the writer wou sugge } ‘ \r 
- 

f 5 uivy measure cxer ! 
not genera ntelligence al rh f t t 
to it 

There are some who wo iv that teaches 
marks measured nothing The writer wou 
suggest that since we ad Phi Beta Kapp 
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) her i ‘ hee ECO from 1] 
o make genera! tions nat é ma he taker 
i 1 rough measure of intellectual achievemen 
ist From the study herein reported, 
would appear that tl achievement is just as 
possible to the southerner as to the northerne 
Steadine ot purpose and faithfulne I ( 
perro ince of daily tasks cannot be said to be 


ectional in their manifestations and do feature 
n naeademie achievement 


In regard to the special group measured in 


thi tudy, negro¢ trom different sections of 
the country, the further suggestion might be 


made that the Army tests measure opportunity 
tor observation and practice in forming judg 
ment It is pertectly apparent to anyone who 
know the two sections studied that no com 
parison between them can be made in this 
respect. In the south, the negro is a subject 
race, segregated with his own race and limited 
o the very meagre olferings which thev ean 
give him. In the north, although still handi 
capped, he has freedom of motion and, as he 
lives chiefly n the ecitv, he has the constant 
stimulus of city hfe and contact, although 
superficial, with a raee to which the whole 
world of opportunity is open This would 
timulate observation and the habit of forming 
judgments, although these are of minor im 
iolarship as seen in our unde 
graduate n the American college 
MarTHA MacLear, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


MARYLAND'S NEW EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION! 


MARYLAND is fortunate in having secured, at 
the 1922 session of the Legislature recently ad 
journed, progressive legislation amending its 
school laws which will bring its schools nearer 
the standard they should attain among the 
states as compared with her per capita wealth 
Phe ange cove) 

1. Salary increases for the trained teaching and 
supervisory staff, which should be an added incen 


tive to bring to the normal schools more graduates 


‘Statement furnished by State Superintendent 
Albert S. Cook 


of the high schools and to hold trained teach 
n the service 
2. An inerease in the minimum number of day 


required for colored schools from 140 t« 


3. The establishment of the position of ] ipin 
teacher. Provision for the employment of a suy 
intendent, a supervising teacher or a he ¢ 
teacher for every 40 white elementary tea “ 
the state paying two thirds of the salary expe 
in accordance with a minimum salary schedulk 
set up 

4. The payment by the state of the entire s ’ 
of the attendance officer. 

>. An increase of 50 per cent. in state aid 
high schools. 

6. The establishment of an ‘‘equaliza 
fund’’ to help the 15 counties which ul 


carry the state program on a 67-cent 


eounty 


In detall the changes are as [oOlHMOW> 


kleme itary Schools 


NEW MINIMUM SALARY SCHEDULE FOF WHITE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AR EXPERIE , 
, ‘ 
I re r r ca 
third ( 
rease $ om s ) 
(ot t 
Second ade 7 ‘ ¢ 850 
0) >» B00) 
Fire 0 1.10% €) 
(800 8 ”) 
First grad arg 
or t . 1,U0> ”) 
(850) ( 904 950) 1000 
P c ¥ » 1s l a 
00 00 
Principa f sis 
ante c 200 in rag 
attendanc ( +> iL 
Gow) i) | ” 
I neipa Ny assis 
ts a 6t ag 
(900 5 1.001 

Provisional (emergency) teachers and principals 
receive $200 ($100 less than the oreg 
sched ile. Increments with service mmpu 
for first class teachers only. 

The qualifications in effect for teachers hol 
certificates of the grades listed above wer 
changed by the Legislature. They are furnishe 
below for the convenience of those unfamilia 


with them 
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f supervising or helpin achers 
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lired is dependent on 


teachers in the county 
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ALIFICATIONS STAFF 
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EXPERIENCE 


POSITION 
superintend yea f high sche share in an equalization 
, pense budget, 24 per cent. mus 
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further atten pt by 
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its children 
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